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In Memoriam 



Alvin D. Coox 

Al’s credentials as a Japan scholar, his many publications, his years of teaching at San Diego State 
University are well known facts of his life. However, hundreds of us remember him most fondly 
as a friend, a teacher, and a mentor. 

These are reflections of the alumni of the Japan Studies Institute which A1 founded and 
guided for 1 3 years. The way we saw A1 was as that ever-dedicated teacher and mentor to over 200 
teachers who had no previous background in Japan Studies. What he did was to take that spark of 
interest in Japan and fan the flames of intellectual pursuit hopefully to turn us into respectful scholars 
at our own academic institutions. 

Most of us arrived in San Diego for our first meeting with A1 at his institute thinking it was 
going to be 4 weeks of casual workshops in sunny southern California. Little did we anticipate the 
rigorous agenda A1 had planned for us. He kept new and exciting topics before us each day and we 
were amazed at the variety of speakers and cultural programs we were exposed to over the weeks. 
Sessions would sometimes go into the night with presentations and discussions of famous Japanese 
films. 

Throughout it all, A1 prodded us to think of how to use the Institute experience in our own 
disciplines on our home campus and incorporate Japanese Studies into our curriculum. His impact 
became clear as many of us continued to read Japanese history and culture books after the Institute 
had completed. 

When the alumni of the Summer Institutes wanted to form an organization A1 was ready with 
sage advise. He wanted the group to be professional and would accept nothing less from our efforts. 
The many long pone calls, agonizing over what many would perceive as minor points and discussing 
all issues at length were Al’s ever continuing contribution to all of us who wanted to see the Japan 
Studies Institute grow and continue to be a force in our life. With his encouragement the Japan 
Studies Association was formed in 1995 as a way to carry on the work that A1 had begun at the Japan 
Studies Institute. A1 Coox was truly a professor’s professor. 

Joseph L. Overton 
Thomas W. Cameal 
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From the Editor 



This is my first volume as editor of the Japan Studies Association Journal and I would like to take 
the opportunity to update the JSA members and journal readers on some recent developments. The 
first two volumes of the journal, under the skillful editorship of Richard Speaker, Jr. and Louise 
Myers, provided interesting professional articles on a variety of topics related to Japan studies. Those 
volumes were intended primarily for the JSA membership but the articles deserved a wider 
readership. One of my first tasks as editor for volume 3 was to find a way to make the journal 
available to a wider readership. I believe that has been accomplished by securing an International 
Standard Serial Number (ISSN) for the journal. Assignment of an ISSN provides the possibility for 
inclusion of the journal articles in professional indexes, which in turn allows libraries to subscribe 
to the journal. I am pleased to announce that beginning with this volume, the ERIC Clearinghouse 
for Social Studies/Social Sciences Education will review the JSA Journal articles for coverage in the 
ERIC database. 

I would also like to express my appreciation to members of the Editorial Board for this 
volume. Professors Ball, Hume, Myers, Lindsey, Littlejohn, and Wolf each reviewed several of the 
manuscripts submitted for consideration and provided helpful suggestions for those papers that 
eventually were accepted for inclusion. And, of course, were it not for the authors who chose the 
Japan Studies Association Journal as the way to disseminate their research, there would be no 
volume to be discussing. As you will see, the articles comprising this volume cover a wide range of 
topics. That is one of the most appealing features of the Japan Studies Association, which has a 
cross-disciplinary membership with a common interest in Japan. Divergent as the article topics are, 
you will find the Japan theme to be featured in each. I hope you enjoy the opportunity to broaden 
your knowledge of the many different aspects of Japan history, culture, and influence covered in 
these articles. 



Article Contributors 



Sheila Fling 

Sheila Fling, PhD in Clinical Psychology from the University of Austin, is a professor at Southwest 
Texas State University, where her courses include one on The Japanese Psyche for honors students. 
Interested in Japan since childhood, she has relished opportunities to study its religions, history, 
language, arts, dance, etc. She has studied the "Way of Tea" for the past 9 years. She attended the 
Japan Studies Institute in 1 993. She has made about 7 visits for a total of about 3 years' living and 
traveling in Japan. She was Director of the International Division of the Aoibashi Family Clinic in 
Kyoto and taught at the Osaka International University for Women. Her Japanese-related research 
has included the Japanese psyche, Moritaand Naikan therapies, meditation, "chado", and comparing 
Japanese and Americans on workaholism, anger management, and mental skills in golf. She serves 
on the boards of directors for the Austin-Oita Sister City Committee and the Japan America Society 
of Austin. 

Jonathan Goldstein 

Dr. Jonathan Goldstein is Professor of History at the State University of West Georgia, Carrollton, 
Georgia, where his courses include China, Vietnam, and, as a result of the Japan Studies Institute, 
Japan. Dr. Goldstein participated in the 1989 JSI San Diego Institute and the 1990 JSI on-site 
seminar in Japan, both directed by the late Dr. Alvin Coox. Dr. Goldstein's books include America 
Views China (1992); The Jews of China (1999), and China and Israel 1948-1998: a Fifty Year 
Retrospective (1999). 

Joseph P. Helgert 

Professor Helgert has lived in both the Osaka and Tokyo areas, worked in a large corporation, 
studied at Oberlin College and conducted research; all in Japan. As an associate professor of 
communications at Grand Valley State University, Professor Helgert has taught in the advertising 
and public relations area. Currently he is on leave from GVSU and is professor of interdisciplinary 
studies at the University of Arizona. There he teaches courses in international management and 
culture. He attended the Japan Studies Institute in 1997. His current research interests include 
advertising agency practice in Japan. 

Arlene Lazarowitz 

Arlene Lazarowitz, who holds a doctorate in the history of twentieth century United States politics 
and foreign policy from the University of California, Los Angeles, has taught in the History 
Department at California State University, Long Beach since 1 984. In addition to her teaching, she 
advises students in the Social Science credential program and directs the Jewish Studies program. 
She attended a Japan Studies Institute in 1998, where she began work on this manuscript. 
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Naoki Maruyama 

Naoki Maruyama received degrees in politics from Waseda University (B.A.) and in law from 
Hitotsubashi University (M.A.). He teaches international politics at Meiji Gakuin University in 
Tokyo, where he has been professor since 1991. He has just completed research on the Jewish 
communiti es in Shanghai . His works include The Shanghai Zionist Association and the International 
Politics of East Asia Until 1936; and Japan s Economic Crisis: Crisis Decision-Making in the 1973 
Oil “Shokku. ” 

W. Sanborn Pfeiffer 

Sandy Pfeiffer received degrees in English from Amherst College (B.A.) and Kent State University 
(M.A., Ph.D.). He teaches Japan Culture, Technical Communication, and International 
Communication at Southern Polytechnic State University in Atlanta, where he has been a faculty 
member since 1980 and a department head for eleven years. Sandy has three communication 
textbooks in print, one in a fourth edition. He attended the Japan Studies Institute in 1996 and has 
participated in two field studies in Japan, one sponsored by the Japan Foundation and the East-West 
Center (1994) and the other by the Fulbright Commission (1998). 

Michael Steiner 

Michael Steiner received his Ph.D. in American Studies from Saint Louis University in 1997. 
Following a ten-year tenure teaching high school in St. Louis he became an Assistant Professor of 
History at Northwest Missouri State University. He currently directs the Social Science Education 
Program at Northwest, teaches courses in American History with varied research interests, and 
expands his interests in Japan. Mike attended the Japan Studies Institute in the summer of 1998, and 
currently serves as the Secretary of the Japan Studies Association. Next summer he will serve as a 
visiting lecturer in American Studies at Niigata University of International and Information Studies 
in Niigata, Japan. 

Mohamed D. Turay 

Mohamed Turay is Associate Professor of Sociology at Savannah State University. He received his 
Masters and Doctorate degrees from Howard University. Professor Turay attended the Japan Studies 
Institute in 1994 and his research interests include Southeast Asia and Japan. 
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White and Yellow in California: Race Hatred and the Issei 



Michael Steiner 
Northwest Missouri State University 

A s America entered the 20 th Century it resonated with a potent growth that brought dramatic 
benefits for the American people, increased standards of living, and enhanced the nation’s 

ability to advance its interests throughout the world. At the same time, however, this growth was also 
propelled by heightened attitudes of white cultural and racial supremacy and the corollary among 
millions of Americans of racial hatred for nonwhites. Most often this hatred is observed in its 
expression toward blacks, but it was leveled as well at every other nonwhite community in the 
country, including the Japanese, who had the unfortunate timing of coming in their first large wave 
of immigration in this very period. As a result, the Japanese Issei, who landed primarily in California 
in the years from 1885-1924, faced a hostile white population who immediately mounted the 
barricades to drive them back off American soil and prevent any further entrance. Many whites who 
sought to eliminate Japanese immigration framed opposition to Japanese settlement in terms of a 
variety of practical and economic issues, but the rhetoric of hostile Californians revealed that they 
opposed the immigrants fundamentally because of their race. While the Japanese were certainly not 
without defenders, or their own voice, the purpose of this article is to examine the arguments and 
attitudes of those in California who wanted to drive them out through a campaign of anti-Japanese 
racism that was equal in its vehemence to that aimed at any other minority group in American life. 

Anti-Asian racism in America was not at all new at the turn of the century. The first Asians 
to immigrate in large numbers, the Chinese, from their initial arrival in the 1850s met with 
considerable bigotry. Anti-Chinese bias however was muted in part at first by the fact that they had 
been attracted to Cali fomia largely by Americans as a solution to a labor shortage — providing cheap 
labor for mining and railroad companies, and filling jobs that hopeful white prospectors at first did 
not want. As Chinese labor became more superfluous to industry, and a source of competition for 
failed miners settling into wage labor, however, Californians pressured successfully in 1 888 to halt 
the flow of Chinese immigrants. Throughout their first phase of immigration Chinese Americans 
confronted the worst that racism could offer; from stereotyping as dirty uncivilized “coolies” even 
while their labor was in high demand, to increasing physical violence and even lynching as that 
demand decreased (Takaki, 1993, pp. 191-221; Zo, 1973). With the onset of exclusion in 1888, those 
already in America dug in their heels and weathered the hostile climate, then watched in the mid- 
1880s as the first Japanese began to move in, only to face the same problems. 
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Japanese immigration to American differed from earlier Chinese immigration in a number 
of ways. It originated in Japan with much less organized American efforts to attract Japanese 
immigrants here. The Japanese also sought different roles. Most importantly they wanted land 
ownership to farm(Takaki, 1993,pp. 246-276). Their entry was complicated by the fact too that they 
entered at a point when national interests of Japan and the United States began to grate over trade 
in the Pacific and Japan’s growing interest in imperialism. Perhaps the most important difference 
in Japanese immigration was the problem of timing. Through much of the second half of the 
nineteenth century, American culture drifted further in the direction of a nationalism which asserted 
not only the brilliance and power of American civilization, but one which defined superiority in 
cultural, religious, and most importantly racial terms; regardless of location, income level, 
occupations, or motivation, Americans were finding racism fashionable (Madsen, 1998). 

By the turn of the century, Californians — especially those living in the northern part of the 
state — began to feed on alarmist assumptions that Japanese immigrants were transforming the west 
coast population and threatening to inundate the state with Asians. The San Francisco Chronicle 
established itself at the fore of the fear-mongering by posting headlines in February of 1905 
proclaiming “The Japanese Invasion, The Problem of The Hour and Crime and Poverty Go Hand 
in Hand With Asiatic Labor” (Nakano, 1990, p. 30). Editor of the Chronicle, John P. Young (1909), 
warned in the pages of the scholarly Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, that “by 1905 not less than 35,000 of the little brown men [a common derogatory label 
used among tum-of-th e-century San Franciscans for the Japanese] have come to the state and 
remained here” (p. 233). By 1909 he estimated the population of Japanese in the United States at 
100,000. In the same year the Asiatic Exclusion League posted even more dire and substantially 
inflated estimates at 130,000. The League further claimed that imminent industrialization in Asia 
would send far greater masses of unemployed to the U.S. (Macarthur, 1909). The Chronicle 
threatened that the current trends were leading toward a “complete ‘orientalization’ of the Pacific 
Coast states and territories” (Young, 1909, p. 235). 

The product of these collective fears in California was action at local and state levels to stem 
the influence of the Japanese. In March 1905 the California state Senate and Assembly passed a 
concurrent resolution requesting the United States Congress to “diminish to a marked degree the 
further immigration of Japanese laborers into the United States.” Young noted that though the 
resolution specifically targeted “laborers” it was not driven by labor interests in California and 
commented that “up to the date ofthe adoption of the . . . resolution ... no labor organization in San 
Francisco or on the Pacific Coast had expressed itself on the subject” (p. 235). Congress, however, 
was not concerned enough about the issue in 1905 to take action. To the contrary, Congress wanted 
to continue building favorable relations with the Japanese government. 
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Failing support from the federal government, it was at the state and local levels that 
Californians began to act on their fears, and implement policies designed to isolate those Japanese 
already in America, and prevent any more from immigrating. Seldom do local school boards make 
decisions that result in profound implications for national policy and international relations. But such 
was the case with the San Francisco School Board in 1905 when it decided to segregate Japanese 1 / 
students in the public school system, instigating a seminal event in the concerted movement toward 
exclusion of the Japanese. The board’s resolution, passed in May 1905 and made effective in the Fall 
of 1906 under a state statute which permitted it to do so, presented a clearly racist rationale for the 
segregation. The resolution stated that it was necessary “not only for the purpose of relieving the 
congestion at present prevailing in our schools, but also for the higher end that our children should 
not be placed in any position where their youthful impressions may be affected by association with 
pupils of the Mongolian race” (“The Exclusion of Japanese Children,” 1906, p. 537). But as would 
be often the case with the opponents to Japanese immigration, San Franciscans also buttressed the 
policy with a host of arguments designed to make the policy appear to be one of practical necessity. 

The most commonly held position was that the Japanese who were in the schools were too 
old to be in company with their elementary-aged classmates (Roosevelt, 1906). C. W. Fulton, a 
United States senator from Oregon, defended the policy by arguing that the principal motive for San 
Francisco’s segregation was that “those seeking admission to the schools were very largely adults, 
who, because they were beginners, necessarily entered the primary grades and were in consequence 
brought into intimate association with the young white children of those grades.” And later that 
“adult Japanese largely flocked to the primary grades of the schools attended by white 
children”(Fulton, 1906, p. 1225). Mr. Roncovieri, the superintendent of the San Francisco schools 
argued that “ninety-five per cent of these so-called Japanese children are young men,” and repeated 
the popular defense that “we object to an adult Japanese sitting beside a twelve-year-old school girl.” 

While many Americans were impressed by this line of argument, it was based on the stock in trade 
of race hatred — gross exaggeration. Since it was immediately clear that the measure was going to 
insult the Japanese, President Roosevelt dispatched the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, Victor 
Metcalf, to San Francisco to conduct an inquiry into the conflict over the school board order and 
anti-Japanese feelings in the city. Metcalfs first discovery was that the notion of young Japanese 
men sitting in class next to little white girls was entirely false (“Provisions of the Treaty,” 1 906, p. 

537). In 1909 The Outlook magazine reported that at the time of the segregation order there were 
only 93 Japanese students in the primary schools of San Francisco — a little over one per building; 
one third of these were U.S. bom; the vast majority were under age 15, and only two were as old as 
twenty (“A Senseless Insult to a Friendly Nation,” 1909). Indeed the superintendent revealed much 
more fully his real motivations when he commented of the situation that “the Asiatic must 
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understand now and for all time that he cannot insist on a personal association of his children with 
those of the white race” (Inglis, 1907, p. 83). 

The Japanese in California appealed immediately to local officials and to the Japanese consul 
in California for a reversal of the policy. A representative of the consulate attended a special hearing 
of the board to appeal the decision, arguing that it would place particular hardship on young Japanese 
Americans who were trying to assimilate themselves (“The Exclusion of Japanese Children,” 1 906). 
In Washington, Japanese officials notified Roosevelt that they were insulted, and that unless the 
federal government interceded, negotiations between the U.S. and Japan over much larger and more 
volatile issues might be endangered. Others also came to the defense of the Japanese. A Reverend 
Dr. Johnson, representative ofthe Interdenominational Missions Congress, attended the school board 
hearings, following their decision to segregate, and opposed the actions as “unjust, unwise, un- 
American, untimely, un-Christianlike, and unfair” (“The Exclusion of Japanese Children,” 1906, p. 
537). 

The School Board of San Francisco had done much more than merely segregate 93 Japanese 
students into an “Asian” school; it had chosen to create an international diplomatic flap. Californians 
who supported the segregation order defended their position by arguing that the Japanese 
government was meddlesome and overly sensitive, that the American people east of the Sierra 
Nevada could not understand their position, and that the United States government would be abusing 
its power if it attempted to nullify the order. C.W. Fulton (1906) laid blame upon the Japanese 
government for the turmoil that followed the decision, arguing that this would be an issue “of little 
moment or concern” had the Japanese government not complained. So, in his view the debate that 
followed in the U.S. was not a moral question, but one simply planted by a meddlesome outside 
power (p. 1 226). Edward Hungerford (1913), writing for Harper ’s Weekly about “why the little man 
from little Nippon is giving the big state of California a fearfully bad time,” argued that one need 
only see the problem through the eyes of the Californians to sympathize with their situation. Citing 
a number of communities with a “Japanese problem,” he says of Florin, California that it is “one of 
the richest agricultural districts upon the continent. It grows strawberries and Tokay grapes, chiefly 
the former” and that “recently it has added another crop — little flat-faced, brown-skinned children” 
(p.13). As a Southerner, Hungerford endorsed the strong similarities to anti-black racism in the 
south, adding that “your Californian is not more particular as to mingling with the brown man than 
our own beloved South has been about mingling with the black man” (p . 1 3 ) . 

Ultimately a number of observers discovered in San Francisco the same nationalistic bravado 
being used by Americans to justify imperialism throughout the world. William Inglis (1907) argued 
in Harpers ’ Weekly that the San Franciscans were more concerned with driving a corrupt local 
administration out of power than a possible threat from the J apanese. He quotes one local editor who 
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dismissed the Japanese threat by commenting that “we’re too big for the Japs. They’ll bother us a 
lot at first, but then our superior weight and money will tell. . . . Never mind the Japanese. We’ll 
attend to them sooner or later” (p. 82). Inglis, who had been stationed in Japan with Harpers argued 
that Californians’ willingness to risk war with Japan over the immigrant issue was really rooted in 
psychological rather than political or economic conditions 

Following San Francisco’s initiative, the California state legislature considered bills which 
would segregate Japanese students in all public schools throughout the state and place severe 
limitations on Japanese immigration. The state legislature’s actions were tentative, however, as the 
act for statewide segregation passed in the lower house of the legislature but failed in the state 
Senate. The Outlook noted that no argument had been made in the state House or Senate that the 
Japanese students were a real problem in the schools (especially since they were so few in number), 
and one writer concluded that “it is perfectly clear that the proposal to segregate Japanese scholars 
comes, not because of their number or conduct, but as part of a racial crusade” (“Senseless Insult to 
a Friendly Nation,” 1909, pp. 315-316). 

While the exclusion movement faltered at first, the San Francisco school incident set the 
groundwork for serious efforts to exclude the Japanese. Inglis ( 1 907) commented that “everyone who 
understands the situation admits frankly that the exclusion of Japanese from the public schools was 
only the beginning of a general movement to exclude the race from California” (p. 82). And while 
the actions of the San Francisco School Board should have merely stood as the foolish act of a local 
authority, the incident provided the opportunity for a much larger campaign of racist ideology in 
America, particularly in the west, aimed ultimately at the exclusion of Asians from the United States. 

As the exclusion movement built momentum at the close of the first decade of the twentieth 
century, its proponents continued to offer a variety of practical and economic concerns as rationale, 
but always they came back to the simple factor of race. The editor of the North American Review 
began an article entitled “Races Cannot Mingle” (1906) by offering support for California 
exclusionists on the basis of land holding laws, labor conditions, citizenship, and the 
constitutionality of federal authority. But as so many others did, he boiled his argument down to the 
simple issue of race, concluding that “treaty or no treaty, the American people will never admit to 
full personal association a race, however worthy, which they regard as inherently so alien that 
attempt at commingling could only result in disastrous failure” (p. 1203). 

In the midst of debate in the state legislature over a bill that would prohibit alien ownership 
of land the issue of race reared its head and gave momentum to a bill that was facing serious 
opposition. Following a number of speeches in opposition a farmerwas granted the floor. According 
to an observer the farmer nervously and hastily said “my neighbor is a Jap. He has an eighty-acre 
place next to mine and he is a smart fellow. He has a white woman living in his house and upon that 
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white woman’s knee is a baby. Now what is that baby? It isn’t white. It isn’t Japanese. I’ll tell you 
what it is. It is the beginning of a problem — the biggest problem that the world has ever known.” 
A writer for the North American Review claimed that “in that instant every objection to the bill was 
swept from the minds of California’s legislators” (Hungerford, 1913, p. 13). 

The crucial factor, according to Hungerford, was not economic competition, or the principle 
of alien ownership of land, but the fear of racial intermixture. A writer for Harper 's Weekly also 
intoned the nationalist defense, asserting that “self-preservation demands that a nation, whatever its 
traditions, shall have the power to exclude dangerous importations, whether bug, bird, beast, fish, 
seed, microbe, or human creature” ( Harper's Weekly, December 1906, p. 1699). The editor of the 
San Francisco Chronicle claimed that they faced a “very general opposition . . . because the people 
are profoundly convinced that only by their exclusion can the white man’s civilization be preserved 
on the Pacific coast” (Young, 1909, p. 238). 

Unfortunately, as the debate in California drew national media attention, Easterners were 
increasingly willing to accept this argument as a plausible rationale for going along with the 
Californians. Harper’s Weekly claimed that in fact the Japanese cause little trouble in California. 
With regards to law and order and economic turmoil, they expected more trouble from white labor 
unions who the magazine believed were holding the city hostage in the wake of the earth quake that 
had devastated the city in 1906. Harper's concluded that the Japanese did not really deserve any 
accommodation though because they “will not become Americans. They will neither wish to merge 
with our people nor shall we wish to have them. They are not our kind” {Harper 's Weekly, December 
1906, p. 1699). 

A number of anti-Japanese propagandists appealed to growing American fears of “race- 
mixing” as a powerful argument for exclusion (Osumi, 1982). One such figure, Montaville Flowers 
of Monrovia, California, published a book in 1913 that argued that sensible Americans had been 
blinded by a “conquest of American opinion” by Japanese propagandists and diplomats. The real 
danger in this ultimately, according to Flowers (1917), was not the secondary issues of labor, land 
holding, and access to public services, but the long-term degeneration of the Anglo-American stock 
that would result from intermarriage. He argued that Americans at the dawn of the twentieth century 
were faced with a crucial decision: “one way leads to clearer definition of its character and 
civilization, which will preserve and renew its own racial soul for long life; the other way 
transgresses every natural law and . . . leads to the loss of its national soul” (p. 243). 

One of the more vehement assertions of white supremacy over the Japanese came from 
Walter Macarthur (1909), editor ofthe Coast Seamen 's Journal in SanFrancisco. While Macarthur’s 
role as a labor leader in California would suggest a rationale built on labor concerns, he argued that 
“the opposition to Oriental immigration is justified upon the single ground of race” and that “the race 
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difference between these peoples is radical and irreconcilable, because ... it is not a matter of 
tongue, of color, or of anatomy . . . but of morality and intellect” (p. 239). 

Macarthur cast his racist argument in the context of a great historical battle between Asians 
and Europeans beginning 500 years before Christ on the battle fields of Marathon and Thermopylae. 
He traced 2,400 years of conflict to the great battle facing California, where again Christian 
Europeans must take a stand against Asians (1909, p. 240) 

The underlying contention repeated by many was that there would never be peaceful 
coexistence of the races because of fundamental differences in their natures. Macarthur quotes U.S. 
Senator Perkins’ definition of this distinction: “Personal freedom, the home, education, Christian 
ideals, respect for law and order are found on one side, and on the other the traffic in human flesh, 
domestic life which renders a home impossible, a desire for only that knowledge which may be at 
once coined into dollars, a contempt for our religion as new, novel and without substantial basis, and 
no idea of the meaning of law other than a regulation to be evaded by cunning or by bribery” (1909, 
p. 241). 

Macarthur was especially convinced of Japanese inferiority by the fact that “not more than 
one percent of the Japanese have embraced Christianity.” He claimed additionally that the Japanese 
language contains no word synonymous with “sin” or “home” “presumably because the Japanese 
have no conception of either.” 

Like many others Macarthur concluded that “exclusion is the only alternative of race 
degeneracy or race war” (1909, pp. 241, 243, 246). Senator Frances Newlands (1909) also argued, 
in a letter to the Nevada legislature in February of 1909, that the immigration of non-whites will 
ultimately lead to race war under any circumstances. Therefore non-white immigration should be 
banned (pp. 269-271). 

What irritated many Californians perhaps more than anything was the unwillingness of the 
Japanese to agree to any kind of inferior status. Writing in 1913, W.V. Woehlke asserted that the 
Chinese were discriminated against, abused, and eventually banned due to a perception that they 
were satisfied to remain a permanently poor underclass — depressing wages and living conditions in 
California. The Japanese were different because they generally demanded the same wages as whites 
and aspired to higher standards of living. In the minds of white Californians this should have made 
them at least superior to the Chinese if not perfectly acceptable. 

Why, then was the peaceful, energetic Japanese hated in California? Woehlke believed it was 
because the Japanese was the first immigrant population that did not humble itself before the 
superiority of the American race and sever its old cultural ties in order to join it. He wrote that “the 
Japanese is the first immigrant who has not only failed to pay homage at the shrine of American 
nativity, but who has also challenged the right of the Caucasian to march at the head of the 
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procession” (1913, p. 65). Moreover, Californians were highly angered by the tendency of the 
Japanese government to respond angrily to any affronting of its nationals in the United States. Other 
nations of the world made no similar kinds of protests (Woehlke, 1913, p. 65). 

Protests, however, were not heard only from the outside. A number of Americans fought the 
current of exclusion, arguing in the national media that for a variety of reasons the efforts to drive 
off the Japanese simply did not make sense. 

One writer in The Nation magazine pondered the question of why the Japanese faced such 
strong opposition, when Mexican immigrants came in well over ten times the number of Japanese 
to fill cheap labor in California and Texas. The author quoted a Bureau of Labor statement which 
said that “Organized labor, and white workers in general, do not appear to be opposed to Mexicans 
in the same way they are to Orientals” ( The Nation, 21 January 1909, p. 54). He concluded that 
Californians fear the Japanese more than the Mexicans, not because they find them more savage than 
the Mexicans, but rather for the opposite reason; that the Japanese worker too quickly demanded 
rights and opportunities and gained the skills to command them. 

The conflict in California had erupted into a national issue since the Japanese government 
pressed the United States government from the very beginning to force California to accommodate 
the Japanese with equality. The local action of school segregation raised the issue, then, to the level 
of international relations. By the end of World War I, with nationalism and xenophobia growing ever 
stronger, the American people through their congressmen consented to the position taken by 
California and gave themselves over to exclusion (Hosokawa, 1969, pp. 99-113). 

Theodore Roosevelt, who at first seemed to stand firmly on the side of the Japanese in 
California, by the end of his administration had also begun to turn toward exclusion as the preferred 
solution. In December of 1906 he had firmly denounced anti-Japanese sentiment and called for fair 
treatment for all immigrants. By February 1907 he had begun to turn his back on them by mildly 
accepting a challenge from the mayor of San Francisco. By the middle of that year he issued an 
executive order halting Japanese immigration through Hawaii, Mexico and Canada ( The Nation, 2 1 
February 1 907, p. 1 68). The “gentlemen ’s agreement” of 1 907 pressured Japan into halting the issue 
of passports to skilled and unskilled laborers. Finally, in 1 924 the federal government accommodated 
desires for exclusion of all Asian immigration (Hosokawa, 1969, pp. 91-93). 

At no point could the opponents of the Japanese immigrants demonstrate any real orpractical 
threat to their security and standard of living. But repeated efforts to depict the Japanese immigrant 
as incapable of assimilation, and a positive threat to racial purity and cultural stability had 
transformed a supposed threat in the minds of many into a real one. To the nativists great fortune 
they ultimately addressed an audience in America that accepted a rationale built simply on the 
grounds of race hatred. To the great misfortune of the Issei who remained, and their children who 
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gained American citizenship by birth, the racism that marked the turn of the century, buttressed by 
local, state, and finally federal laws bred continued discrimination. The indignities that Japanese- 
Americans suffered throughout the 1 920s and 30s — which culminated in the shameful imprisonment 
of 1 10,000 Americans of Japanese ancestry in 1942 — were driven by a successful campaign for 
racial discrimination. While these attitudes were felt more profoundly in regions where greater 
settlement bred contempt, white Americans were able to bring their attitudes to a national audience 
that accepted passively, and at times actively, race hatred. 
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The Jewish Factor in Relations between the United States and Japan 1 



Naoki Maruyama 
Meiji Gakuin University 

R elations between the United States and Japan have occasionally been hurt by a lack of mutual 
understanding. As long as their mutual relations remain friendly, those of people to people are 

also stable and favorable. However, when tensions arise in the relationship at the governmental level, 
the mutual perceptions toward each other change for worse. Frequent appearance of anti-Semitic 
literature at Tokyo book stores explains the unstable relations in the 1930s and again in the late 
1980s. These books depict Jews as the dominant force in the United States. According to these 
authors, America is a Jewish nation, where Jews are thought to control politics, the media and 
business. 

It is clear that these views are based on the old anti-Semitic myth and do not represent those 
of the majority. What is more, most of the Japanese people have probably never met a Jew. 
However, the frequent appearance of such false stereotypes which increasingly infiltrate into 
Japanese mind, causes bitter Jewish feelings in the United States. Unless some constructive steps 
are taken to prevent the spread of such images, the people-to-people relations in two countries will 
no doubt be damaged. 

The purpose of this paper is to analyze historically the mutual views of Japanese and Jewish 
Americans toward each other in the context of US-Japan relations. 

The Russo-Japanese War 

The Russo-Japanese War ( 1904-1905 ) broke out at one of the friendly periods in the history of US- 
Japan relations. American President Theodore Roosevelt mediated between Japan and Russia in 
bringing peace to the conflict. 

The War was also the beginning of Jewish-Japanese relations. It was said that around 30,000 
Jewish soldiers in the Russian army fought the Japanese (Editorial Notes, 1905). Some of them 
surrendered to the Japanese and spent time as prisoners-of-war in Japan’s internment camps. Joseph 
Trumpeldor, Jewish legendary hero was taken prisoner at Port Arthur and stayed nine months in 
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Japan. The Japanese treatment of these Jewish POWs was said to be good. The Japanese separated 
the Jews from their Christian fellow soldiers in the camps, permitted them to observe their religion, 
to set up schools for their co-religionists, and allowed the Jewish communities in Japan to supply 
the POWs with religious needs. 

It is well known that Japan’s victory against Russia had a strong impact on the nationalist 
aspirations in the Arab world, Turkey and Persia. Similarly Japan’s naval victory at Tsushima Straits 
encouraged many Jews and Zionists who desired to see the downfall of Czarism. 

Chaim Weizmann, later first president of Israel, recalls the experience of meeting a Japanese 
student in 1905 at the laboratory of Manchester University: 

He took me for a Russian, and was, of course, very careful to allude neither to the war nor 
its causes .... In actual fact that we were both rejoicing in the progress of events — but for 
different reasons .... When the news of the battle of Psuschima (Tsushima), in which the 
Russian armada was completely annihilated, was reported, we sat at opposite ends of the 
laboratory, each eagerly devouring the special edition of the evening papers .... After he had 
finished reading, he came over and silently pressed my hand in condolence. I was fully aware 
of the misunderstanding, but my English was not equal to an explanation. I accepted his 
sympathy in silence and went on with my work. (Weizmann, 1949, pp. 102-103) 

In the fall of 1904 Naphtali Herz Imber, Hebrew poet and author of the Zionist and later 
Israeli national anthem Hatikva, published a book of poems in New York called Barkai Third , or The 
Blood Avenger, which he dedicated to “His Majesty the Mikado Mutsuhito, Ruler of Japan” 
(Shillony, 1991, p. 145). In it he wrote Hebrew poems praising Japan’s victories in the 
Russo-Japanese War. 

Meanwhile, Jewish American banker Jacob H. Schiff helped Japan’s floating of war bonds 
in overseas markets. According to Schiff(1906), the Russo-Japanese War was the struggle between 
the Northern Goliath and the Far-Eastern David. He did not conceal his hatred of Russia for its 
persecution of the Jews. On the eve of the war, Schiff, president of Kuhn, Loeb and Company, 
expressed his belief that Russia would be beaten and humiliated and that the result of such a war 
would be the breakup of the Russian autocracy (Schiff, 1906). After the War, Schiff was awarded 
the Second Treasure and the Order of the Rising Sun by the Japanese Government for his 
contribution to Japan’s victory. In March 1906 when Schiff paid a visit to Japan, the Japanese 
Government warmly welcomed him. Emperor Meiji hosted a luncheon on behalf of Schiff and his 
party. The Japan Bank thanked Schiff on his contribution to the war at the garden party in Tokyo. 
In these occasions Japan’s political, military and business leaders joined and praised his valuable 
assistance. 
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Schiff continued to lend a helping hand to Japan. In 1907 when the Japan Society was 
established in New York, Schiff was one of the founding members. Thereafter he extended help in 
propagating a favorable image of Japan in the United States. However, this did not last long. When 
World War I broke out and Japan entered the war on the side of Russia against Germany, Schiff, who 
was bom in Germany, was disappointed by Japan’s stance and resigned from the Japan Society 
(Madison, 1970, p. 70). 2 



Turning Point 

After the Russo-Japanese War the US-Japan relations were incessantly disturbed by unpleasant 
incidents. Japan’s growing territorial ambition in Manchuria was challenged by the US Government 
which was unwilling to recognize Japan’s predominant position in Southern Manchuria. Further 
American anti-Japanese sentiment was augmented by the passage of an exclusion bill of Japanese 
school children in California in 1906. 

Meanwhile, the Russian Revolution of 1917 had been a great shock to the Japanese people. 
The collapse of the Romanov dynasty was seen by the Japanese as a grave threat to their Imperial 
family. The so-called “red peril” theory alarmed the Japanese public. Japanese military officers who 
were sent to Siberia in order to intervene in the revolution, met many White Russian refugees fleeing 
from the revolution. These refugees hated the Jews because they believed that the revolution was 
caused by a Jewish conspiracy. Volumes of anti-Semitic literature including The Protocols of Elders 
of Zion, were brought back into Japan by those who made contact with the White Russians in 
Siberia. 

Therefore, false stories about “Jewish peril” and “Jewish conspiracy” easily spread among 
the Japanese officials dispatched to Siberia. Several leading Jewish experts appeared from among 
those officials. Although most anti-Semitic publications were translated from Russian sources and 
did not cause a stir among the general public in Japan, the Japanese authorities became more 
cautious of the seemingly increased Jewish influence. 

In the 1930s another anti-Semitic literature came into Japan this time from Germany. The 
Nazi advent to power provided a new impetus to those who advocated “Jewish peril” stories in 
Japan. In February of 1936 they established Kokusai Seikei Gakkai (International Political- 
Economic Association) in Tokyo to do research on the “Jewish question.” From November of 1936 
they started to publish its organ. Study on International Secret Power, and from 1941 , the monthly 
Jewish Studies (Maruyama, 1987-1988). Thus Kokusai Seikei Gakkai played a leading role in 
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organizing and mobilizing anti-Semitic public opinion among the Japanese over a long period of 
time. 

Beginning with the Manchurian Incident on September 18, 1931, followed by the 
establishment of Manchukuo on March 1, 1932, Japan’s position in the international community 
sharply deteriorated, leading to her isolation and finally to her withdrawal from the League of 
Nations in March 1933. 

The Far Eastern Jewish National Conference 

The Manchurian economy had not recovered from the Great Depression. Further, the mounting 
conflict between Japan and China erupted into large-scale war in July 1937. As the war escalated, 
the shortage of capital and materials was recognized by the Japanese in Manchuria as critical for the 
economic development of Manchukuo. In the Japanese military establishment there were the officers 
represented by General Itagaki Seishiro, a high ranking staff officer attached to the Kwantung Army, 
who enthusiastically advocated the idea of importing American capital in order to develop 
Manchuria. At the same time there were the strong voices in favor of the idea in the Japanese 
business community. Ayukawa Yoshisuke, president of the Nissan Company, shared the view of 
importing American capital with Itagaki. Ayukawa took office as president of the Manchurian Heavy 
Industries Development Corporation which was set up in December of 1937 in order to revitalize 
the Manchurian economy. Furthermore, the Japanese authorities in Manchuria recognized that the 
presence of the Soviet forces close to the Manchurian borders posed a serious threat to Manchukuo. 
Thus the Japanese, especially the Kwantung Army, needed to mend relations with the United States 
to reduce tension in US-Japan relations. 

On the other hand, the Jewish community in Harbin with its Jewish population of 5,000, 
made an attempt to integrate all the Jewish communities in the Far East under its guidance. 
Abraham Kaufman, president of the Harbin Jewish Community approached the Japanese military 
authorities asking for the permission to hold a conference. The Japanese Special Agency in Harbin 
favored the idea and allowed them to organize the conference. The Japanese shared their anti- 
Communist stance with these Jews and also considered to exploit Jewish influence for Japan’s own 
purposes. 

In December 1937 the Far Eastern Jewish National Conference was held in Harbin which was 
supported by the Kwantung Army and Manchukuo. Most of the Jewish communities in the Far East 
sent their delegations to the Conference. About 600 Jews living in Harbin also attended the 
Conference. General Higuchi Kiichiro, chief of the Special Agency in Harbin attended the 
conference as a guest and made a speech stressing that there was no discrimination against Jews in 
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Japan and Manchukuo. After the Conference the German Embassy in Tokyo made a protest asking 
for the explanation to the Japanese Foreign Ministry, which was forwarded to the War Ministry. 
Subsequently Tojo Hideki, chief-of-staff of the Kwantung Army in Manchuria ignored Tokyo’s 
inquiry. On January 25, 1938 Tojo asked Hoshino Naoki, Director of the General Affairs Bureau of 
the Manchukuo Government to conduct the Jewish policy on the following principles: to encourage 
Far Eastern Jews to be more dependent upon Japan and Manchukuo; to explain the spirits of minzoku 
kyowa (racial harmony) and happo ichiu (the whole world under one roof) to Germany (Tojo, 1938). 

The purpose of the Conference was to publicize Japan’s good treatment of the Jews under 
her control. This publicity was aimed especially towards the United States. Those Japanese who had 
made desperate efforts to save the Manchurian economic situation seemed to be obsessed by the 
Jewish conspiracy theory: Wall Street was in the hands of Jewish capital and the American mass 
media were controlled by the Jewish Americans. Therefore, in their eyes, the Far Eastern Jewish 
National Conferences which were held further in 1 938 and 1 939, were designed to contribute toward 
these objectives: attraction of American Jewish capital into Manchuria and improvement of Japan’s 
image in the United States. Japan’s Foreign Ministry dispatched telegrams to its overseas delegations 
requesting them to report their host countries’ reactions to the Conference. 

However, when it became clear that the results of the Conference were not as highly 
publicized as the Japanese expected, they were disappointed. The indifference of the American 
Jewish communities especially embarrassed the Japanese. Although the Jewish Americans were in 
sympathy with those Jews who were, to some extent, well treated by the Japanese, as loyal citizens 
of the United States, they could not voice their support of the appeal made by the Far Eastern Jews, 
which would lead to the support of Japan’s puppet state, Manchukuo. In early 1940 there were some 
Japanese unofficial attempts to establish contact with the American Jewish communities in order to 
mend relations with the United States. However, these attempts ended in failure. Even if the Jewish 
Americans had expressed gratitude for Japan’s generosity, it would not have changed the course of 
Japan’s foreign policy. Tamura Kozo, a Japanese who voluntarily endeavored in order to improve 
deteriorating US-Japan relations with the help of Jewish Americans, visited the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee in New Y ork and met B . Kahn in November 1 940. Tamura emphasized 
that the Jews of the United States could help and create friendly relations between the US and Japan. 
However, Kahn wrote the record of the meeting in his memorandum submitted to the AJJDC: 

If some practical steps could be taken by the Japanese government in favor of the Jews, the 
Jews in America and in the world would be very grateful to the Japanese government and 
would express their gratitude in appropriate form, but as far as any political action, I did not 
think the Jews of America would act as Jews. Only in the religious field would they act as 
Jews first, in any other endeavor they are first Americans, then Jews. (Kahn, 1940) 
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Jewish Refugees in the Far East 

After the establishment of the Third Reich, Jewish refugees from Central Europe began to arrive at 
the Far East. It caused embarrassment for the Japanese. 

As most of the Western nations closed the doors to the Jewish refugees, Jews made desperate 
attempts to look for havens. Finally they found Shanghai as the sole refuge where no visa was 
required because of the extraterritoriality of the International Settlement in Shanghai. Since 1933 
when the first Jewish refugees came to Shanghai from Germany, refugees had begun to reach there. 
Between March, 1938 and September, 1939 about 1 10,000 Austrians and Germans were able to 
emigrate and some of them regarded Shanghai as an attractive haven (Mars, 1969). 

In April 1938 Japan’s Foreign Ministry took the matter up with the War and Navy Ministries 
and established the Committee of Muslim and Jewish Affairs in order to consider Japan’s basic 
policy on Muslims and Jews, and to cope with the matters connected with these peoples. Meanwhile, 
Jewish refugees continued to escape from Germany and Austria. Jews came to the Japanese 
embassies in these countries and asked for transit visas to Japan. Although there was the Treaty of 
the Exemption of Visas between Japan and Germany, these embassies worried about the increase 
in the number of Jewish visitors. Moreover, the Japanese Government was unwilling to allow these 
refugees to Japan and Japanese controlled areas in China. 

In such a circumstance the Government adopted Japan’s Policy Outline on the Jewish Affairs 
on December 6, 1938. It was a very unique stance in view of Japan’s international position. In its 
preamble it said that Japan would keep her friendly relations with Germany and Italy on the one 
hand, but on the other hand she would need foreign capital for economic development and should 
avoid worsening relations with the United States. The specific policies were stated as follows: 

• Jews living in Japan, Manchukuo, and China are treated fairly and in the same manner 
as other foreign nationals. No special effort to expel them is to be made. 

• Jews entering Japan, Manchukuo, and China are to be dealt with on the basis of existing 
immigration policies pertaining to other foreigners. 

• No special effort to attract Jews to Japan, Manchukuo, or China is to be made. However, 
exceptions may be made for businessmen and technicians with utility value for Japan 
(Sakamoto, 1998). 

On the other hand, the influx of Jewish refugees into the International Settlement posed a 
serious threat to the people who had already settled there. Shanghai Municipal Council, executive 
organ of the International Settlement issued its decree that after August 16, 1939 no more Jewish 
refugees were permitted to enter Shanghai. 
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In Japan the pro-German groups gained the upper hand over the pro Anglo-American groups. 
Finally on September 27, 1940 Japan concluded the Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy. This 
eliminated all attempts to improve Japan’s relations with the United States. 

Increasing German influence put more pressure on Japan’s negative stance towards the 
“Jewish problem.” The Fourth Far Eastern Jewish National Conference which was to be held at 
Dairen in December of 1940, was suddenly canceled by the Japanese. One of the organizers recalls: 
“We completed all the preparations for the conference, sending the letters of invitation to all Jewish 
communities in East Asia and making arrangements for hotels. However, a week before the 
conference, we were ordered to cancel the conference” (T. Kaufman, personal communication, 
December 10, 1981). 

For the Japanese officials, the “Jewish card” was no longer needed. Nevertheless, the Jewish 
communities of East Asia were different from those of Europe. They were free from anti-Semitic 
violence. With the increasing German influence in Japan, anti-Semitic literature was brought into 
Japan. However, this was limited in a world of imagination. Japan-Germany relations were often 
disturbed by Germany’s pro-China policy and the Russian spy Sorge case which led to increasing 
distrust among the Japanese officials. 3 There were almost no recorded incidents that were inspired 
by those anti-Semitic stories in Japan even after the conclusion of the Tripartite Pact. The Polish 
Jews who took refuge in Kobe were warmly treated by the local people (Shatzkes, 1991). 
Furthermore, after reviewing the Japanese treatment of these Jewish refugees, American Vice Consul 
in Kobe reported in May 1941, that despite Japan’s close political relations with Germany, there 
were no cases reported of discrimination against Jewish refugees (Melbourne, 1941). 

The War, Jews and Japanese 

Although the outbreak of the war in the Pacific surprised the Jewish communities in East Asia, world 
Jewry worried about their brethren in Nazi Germany and Nazi-occupied territories in Eastern Europe. 
Just prior to Pearl Harbor, Topaz, President of the Shanghai Ashkenazi Jewish Communal 
Association (SAJCA) sent a telegram to the Zionist Organization of America. The telegram said that 
on this day when the fate of the Pacific was in balance. Topaz was expressing the opinion of a large 
community when he explained that although Japan was allied to the Axis countries it was necessary 
to emphasize that Japan and its people were against national hatred and oppression. War in the 
Pacific was going to bring untold hardships to millions of people and in the interest of humanity the 



3 Richard Sorge, a German journalist who worked for COMINTERN (Communist International) 
established close relationships with Japanese government officials and the German Ambassador to Tokyo. However, 
in October 1941 Sorge was arrested then executed in November 1944. 
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SAJCA hoped a peaceful mutual understanding could be reached (Topaz, 1941). American Jewry, 
however, did not lend their ears to this appeal. 

With the start of the War and the break in communication between East Asia and the United 
States, the Jewish communities in East Asia were cut off from the rest of the world. Moreover, in 
May 1943 the Jewish refugees in Shanghai where the Japanese forces occupied, were coercively 
transferred to the special restricted area in Hongkew which was designated as an internment camp. 
About 14,000 refugees either already resided in, or had relocated to the “designated area” (Rranzler, 
1976, p. 502). The designated area was, however, different from the Nazi concentration camps. 
There were no barbed wire entanglements in the area, where the internees were permitted to go out 
and continue their works outside if they obtained special passes. It is estimated that approximately 
1 7,000 Jews reached Shanghai in 1 939 and their number exceeded 20,000 by the end of 1 941 (Mars, 
1969). On the other hand, the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (AJJDC), which was 
founded in 1914 as a Jewish rescue organization of overseas refugees, sent its representative, Laura 
Margolis who was later joined by another representative, Manuel Siegel, coped with daily difficulties 
in the Jewish communities in Shanghai, since the AJJDC had to stop sending money to China after 
the outbreak of the war (L. Margolis Jarblum, personal communication, January 6, 1982 and 
December 13, 1988). Nevertheless, they managed to provide a daily meal for over eight thousand 
refugees (Kenvin, 1986). 4 Early in 1943 they were arrested as enemy aliens and sent to Japanese 
detention camps in Shanghai. Although Siegel remained in the camp until after the liberation of 
Shanghai, Margolis was released in September 1943, as part of a prisoner-of-war exchange (L. 
Margolis Jarblum, personal communication, January 6, 1982 and December 13, 1988). 

The Post-War Trends 

Japan seems to be indirectly responsible for Nazi Germany’s murder of six million Jews because of 
her alliance with the latter in the 1940s. After the war, however, anti-Semitic literature almost 
disappeared. It is said that The Diary of Anne Frank which was first published in 1 952 has sold four 
million copies in Japan. The Anne Frank Museum in Amsterdam is one of the most popular tourist 
spots for young Japanese girls. 

US-Japan relations have been not always good in the post-war periods. For example, Japan’s 
policy towards the Middle East, especially her adoption of pro-Arab stance in the context of the oil 
crisis following the 1973 Arab-Israeli War irritated the US Government as well as American Jewish 
communities. Japan’s new policy stance which emphasized “The Government of Japan will continue 



4 For a review of AJJDC activities, See Bauer (1974), Bauer (1981), and Zertal (1984). 
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to observe the situation in the Middle East with grave concern and, depending on future 
developments, may have to reconsider its policy towards Israel,” stood in sharp contrast to her 
former attitude in which Japan’s decisions on international problems were traditionally in 
conformity with those of the United States in the post-war periods. It was clear that the breaking of 
diplomatic relations with Israel would deteriorate Japan’s relations with the United States. Despite 
this, Japanese compassion for the Jewish victims of the Holocaust has never suffered a setback. 

However, anti-Semitism has revived with the growing friction in US-Japan economic 
relations in the 1980s. As the New York Times pointed out in March 1987, large numbers of anti- 
Semitic books appeared in Japan, which carried classic “Jewish conspiracy stories” in their new 
interpretations: “Jewish-dominated interests have begun a targeted bashing of J apan, engineering the 
recent surge in the yen’s value against the dollar. . .” (Haberman, 1987). Such reports shocked and 
outraged many Jewish and other Americans. An editorial of a local newspaper in Chicago called for 
“a full boycott of all Japanese products” (“Boycott Japanese products now,” 1988). Senator Arlen 
Spector (R-PA) and Representative Charles Schumer (D-NY) made a protest to Japanese 
Ambassador against recent manifestations of Japanese anti-Semitism (Harris, 1987). 

Particularly interesting is that such anti-Semitic rhetoric conceals anti-American sentiment. 
Also, the influx of Japanese manufactured goods into the American market alarms many Americans, 
who are more inclined to believe that Japan is a unique nation whose standards are remarkably 
different from theirs. Naturally in the course of ethnocentric and xenophobic denunciations, the 
views these two peoples have of each other will further deteriorate, unless effective steps are taken. 

It is symbolic from the standpoint of strengthening mutual understanding between Japanese 
and Jews that in July 1995 a museum opened in Western Japan. The Holocaust Education Center 
aims to educate the Japanese on the Holocaust and also starts to send an important message to the 
world from a small town in Hiroshima Prefecture where another holocaust was caused by the atomic 
bomb. 
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Mahikari Beyond Japan 



W. Sanborn Pfeiffer 
Southern Polytechnic State University 

S ukyo Mahikari is an intriguing part of Japan's so-called “new” religious movement, both because 
of its belief system and also because of its expansion into non-Japanese cultures. In many ways 

it typifies the way that Japanese culture has borrowed features of other cultures, fashioned them into 
something uniquely Japanese, and then exported them to the world outside Japan. Thus Mahikari 
becomes an interesting topic to consider including in a general course on Asian or Japanese culture, 
especially any course that covers the fascinating continuum of traditional and non-traditional 
religious movements. 

After a general overview of the sect, this article will focus on a few features that have led to 
Mahikari's growth outside Japan (especially in the West) — namely, the hope of a cure for illnesses, 
the desire to be among those who survive the apocalypse, and a perceived accommodation of diverse 
religious beliefs. These features, together with what its most well-known ex-member calls “an 
attractive Eastern-type” tone (G. Greenwood, personal communication, Nov. 3, 1998), account in 
part for Mahikari's popularity outside Japan. 

New religions have so taken root in Japan that they're now considered a common part of the 
religious landscape. Depending on what source you read or what definition you accept, they began 
either in the early 1800s, the Meiji period, the early 1900's, or after World War II. Many experts 
seem to agree on early Meiji (Inoue, 1991). Whereas some consider new religions a sign of Japan's 
transition from a religious to a secular world view, others view them as “modem versions of Japan's 
spirituality” (McVeigh, 1997,p. 24). Most new religions combine features of traditional faiths — such 
as Buddhism, Shinto, folk religions, and Christianity — to form a unique combination of credos, 
customs, and ceremonies. Often they have a charismatic leader who is revered as a spokesman for, 
or intermediary with, a supreme being. Other features may include emphasis on the power of the 
mind, karmic influence from past lives, a coming paradise on earth located in Japan, close-knit 
groups, healing, magical practices, and variations on the theme of environmentalism (McVeigh, 
1997). As one critic writes, the new religious movements “offer something unavailable in older 
religion. Basically, they offer a surer, shorter, swifter, or clearer way to salvation” (Wilson, 1979, 
p. 196). The subset of new religions sometimes called “new” new religions, of which Mahikari is 
one, had their major growth in the 1970s and 1980s, place more emphasis on psychic and 
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spiritualistic phenomena, appeal more to younger members, and use the media more intensively than 
their predecessors (Inoue, 1991). 

Okada Yoshikazu officially began the Mahikari sect in August 1960, about a year and a half 
after what he claimed was his first religious revelation from God, who told Okada to “Give the true 
light of god and declare the dawn of the spiritual civilization” (McVeigh, 1997, p. 15). These 
revelations were collected in the Mahikari holy book, Goseigen, and the sect grew steadily until 
Okada died in 1974. At that point a leadership dispute arose, after which the organization divided 
into two main factions: Sukyo Mahikari, still run today by Okada's adopted daughter, and Sekai 
Mahikari Bunmei Kyodan. Most of my information comes from sources associated with the larger 
group, Sukyo Mahikari, though the two sects are quite similar in their doctrine. 

Whatever faction they belong to, Mahikari adherents believe that each member has the power 
to direct light, which has come from their god, first through a holy amulet ( omitama ) worn around 
their necks, and then through their palm toward people or objects that need repair. As one early 
chronicler of Mahikari put it, “members claim to be able to heal all kinds of diseases, repair broken 
appliances, improve the taste of food, open the eyes of the dead . . . resurrect dead goldfish — all by 
raising their hands” (Davis, 1980, p. 11). Such giving of light may also remove “bad karma” 
accumulated from one's past lives and the past lives of others. Mahikari literature sometimes shows 
those who have received light writhing on the floor and performing Samurai-like martial motions, 
during which time the spirits are being “healed” (as opposed to being removed or “exorcised”). This 
directing of light represents Mahikari's most distinctive feature, though it is worth noting that some 
earlier new religions also included this characteristic. 

Of Japan's 350 or more new religions, most are limited to Japan and thus “have not yet been 
exported to the West” (Melton & Jones, 1994, p. 36). Of the few that have succeeded outside Japan, 
Sukyo Mahikari has attracted the largest number besides Soka Gakkai (Inoue, 1991). One recent 
estimate places active membership at 100,000 to 200,000, with the 1990 Dictionary of New 
Religions citing Mahikari's own membership claim of over 367,000 (McVeigh, 1997). Accurate 
numbers for overseas membership are hard to come by. Garry Greenwood, a prominent ex-member, 
gave me the following estimates of active adherents (the number of people originally initiated would 
be higher): Australia — 2,000; North America — 2,000; Europe — 5,000-10,000; and Southeast Asia 
(outside Japan) — 5,000 (personal communication, Nov. 3, 1998). 

Mahikari's first official mission beyond Japan was in France in 1971 , with the offering of an 
elementary training course. The sect's leader, Okada Yoshikazu, visited Europe two years later in 
1973 and was able to secure an audience with the Pope. This encounter, as well as purported words 
of encouragement from the Pope, have become part of Mahikari lore and an element in the Mahikari 
recruitment strategy abroad. The main mission in Europe, by the way, was the purification by light 
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of the city of Amsterdam, with help from Mahikari groups in Italy and Belgium (Comille, 1991). 
Later, in 1984, the sect established a presence in Great Britain as well (Somers, 1994). 

According to one survey, most European Mahikari members are about 40-50 years old (a 
younger membership than that of Japan), about 60% female, and from the lower middle class in 
general. The sect maintains loyalty this far from Japan by making sure that most centers are run by 
Japanese, who are rotated to another center every two years. Indeed, Mahikari appears to have 
learned from the experience of some other new religions, whose international missions sometimes 
splintered from the main office (Comille, 1991). 

After its initial success in Europe, Mahikari went on to start centers in Australia, the United 
States, and Central and South America. As of 1 990, the international division of Sukyo Mahikari had 
oversight over five main geographical areas: (1 ) Europe, (2) North America, (3) South America, (4) 
Australia, and (5) Hong Kong and Taiwan (McVeigh, 1997). The most recent information I have 
lists the following locations of main offices outside of Japan: Ansembourg, Belgium; Sao Paulo, 
Brazil; Dickson, Australia; Rancho Mirage, California; and Singapore (Sukyo Mahikari pamphlet, 
n.d.). 

Now, just what attracts tens of thousands of adherents around the world to this new religion 
that started in Japan in 1960? It appears that the most compelling attraction of Mahikari is its 
promise of healing. One ex-member — who maintains a web site mainly for people who want to leave 
Mahikari or similar religious groups — said that she and her husband came to Sukyo Mahikari for 
healing, too. Interestingly, although she left the sect because of what she characterized as its extreme 
control over adherents, she still believes in the core healing provide by the application of "light." 
Put another way, the manipulation of the energy field around the body is effective in dealing with 
disease (J. Logan, personal communication, Nov. 16, 1998). According to another source, over half 
of Mahikari members join because of the desire to eliminate illness or pain (Davis, 1980). 

Mahikari offers easy access to the healing power of light by encouraging non-members first 
entering a center to “take light” — that is, to receive the light directed from the palm of a member. 
(One can only “give light” after attending the primary training and receiving the omitama, or 
amulet.) Indeed, when I visited the Atlanta Mahikari center to interview the doshi, I was asked 
several times if I wished to “receive light.” Thus one can imagine that sick people in many cultures, 
when facing an illness that doesn't seem to respond to traditional treatment, might be inclined to seek 
alternative care by visiting a Mahikari center; they need not accept any ideology or sign any papers 
to get treatment with the “divine light.” Potential converts are encouraged to “try it” first — “it” 
being the healing light — without having to hear any specific dogma at this initial point (Reader, 
1991). As one writer puts it, “Many a member in the West turns to Mahikari as a last resort after all 
other medical and paramedical means have failed” (Comille, 1994, p. 92). After 
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treatment— assuming some relief is achieved— the “patient” then may be ready to become more 
involved in Mahikari teachings. 

Mahikari further eliminates obstacles to membership by suggesting that those seeking 
treatment receive light in addition to their conventional treatment, a strategy that lessens resistance 
from potential members unfamiliar with healing by light. One sheet I received upon entering the 
Atlanta center suggested that the visitor is encouraged to “continue receiving traditional medical 
treatment while taking light at the Mahikari center” (Sukyo Mahikari “Welcome!” sheet, n.d.). Thus 
my own experience reinforces a conversation included in the first book-length study of Mahikari. 
A Mahikari trainer was asked the following: “Western medicine tells us that sickness is caused by 
bacteria and viruses ... Is this wrong?” to which the trainer replied, “It isn't wrong. It's just not a 
complete explanation” (Davis, 1980, 37-38). 

Another attraction for some Westerners is Mahikari's apocalyptic cosmology and the 
resulting sense of "being chosen" when one joins the sect. As ex-member Jean Logan wrote me, 
“Mahikari study classes and writings in the Goseigen convince the members that they are 'chosen 
people' called ‘seed people. Only the seed people will survive the coming annihilation of mankind 
and make it into the subsequent “spiritual age.” Logan claimed that “the apocalyptic vision lends 
a certain degree of excitement, and reinforces the ‘specialness’ of members as chosen people.” 
Then, as members are further brought into the mysteries of Mahikari, they are instilled with a sense 
of fear and guilt. She further wrote that: 

Mahikari tries to hold members by discouraging them from reading anything outside of 
Mahikari teachings and magazines. It convinces them that people who leave are “spiritually 
disturbed.” When people leave, members then break off friendships. Mahikari uses talk of 
“evil spirits” in the same way that traditional churches use the devil or satan to control people 
(personal communication, Nov. 16, 1998). 

Thus, according to one former convert, the messianic mission that helps draw potential converts into 
Mahikari becomes mixed with a fear that leaving the sect might lead to loneliness on earth and 
damnation in the hereafter. 

Jean Logan also suggested that Mahikari had especially good results attracting members into 
the “chosen” few among those who have psychological problems. She noted that “Mahikari 
unfortunately draws into its numbers a certain number of people who are unstable. Temporarily, the 
love and spiritual energy gives them peace of mind . . . This [peace of mind] may leave, however, 
when the fear and guilt takes its toll” (personal communication, Nov. 16, 1998). Thus Western 
Mahikari members, both unstable and otherwise, may join both to heal their bodies and to have the 
opportunity to be among those who survive the end of the world as we know it. 
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The fact that such comments about the motivations of current members are made by someone 
who left the organization certainly needs to be considered. Yet Mahikari literature itself supports the 
view that the religion attracts those who want to escape the rapidly approaching “baptism of fire,” 
as the following two excerpts show: ‘The Creator God sent Kotama Okada [the founder] into the 
world in this confused age as humankind's last chance to receive salvation,” and “He [Kotama 
Okada] explained that according to hiscovenant with God, ‘seed-people,’ the people who will build 
a new civilization in the twenty-first century, must be nurtured” (Sukyo Mahikari pamphlet, n.d., pp. 
4-5; 18-19). 

The exact date of the millennial event predicted by Mahikari remains unclear, perhaps for 
good reason. An Australian journalist, who has followed both Aum and Mahikari, wrote me that “I 
have a rare old 80ish SM [Sukyo Mahikari] booklet that actually dates the baptism of fire's great 
convulsions as before the year 2000. It is the only time I see a specific, measurable time frame” (L. 
Betti, personal communication, Sept. 7, 1998). Yet there are certainly intimations of apocalypse, for 
example on a website for the other major branch of Mahikari besides Sukyo (i.e., Sekai). An 
announcement there claimed that “On August 19, 1999, 10 planets of the solar system will form a 
cross. The Grand Cross suggests the end of material-primary civilization” (Sekai Web site, 1998). 
People were encouraged to gather at a particular location for what the announcement calls somewhat 
vaguely a “big attuning.” It's not clear exactly what was supposed to happen, and perhaps promoters 
of the event had good reason not to be too specific about suggesting a premature end of the world. 
As Stephen Jay Gould says in his book on millennial movements, “nothing dulls enthusiasm quite 
so effectively as the spectacular failure of a central prediction” (1997, p. 49). Understandably, 
millennial groups often hedge their bets. 1 

Besides wanting to be healed and to be among survivors of the apocalypse, a third attraction 
Mahikari holds for an international audience is its non-exclusive welcoming of those of all faiths into 
its spiritual tent. Mahikari literature notes that “The initiation course is open to all people over ten 
years old, regardless of sex, nationality, race, or ideology. Those who are already believers of other 
faiths are not required to abandon them in order to join Mahikari” (Sukyo Mahikari pamphlet, n.d., 
p. 37). This accommodation of all religions serves to invite into the fold many — especially 
Christians — who might not otherwise join an organization requiring them to abandon their birth 
religion. In one survey of Belgium Mahikari members, 60 percent were Christian when they joined 
Mahikari and three- fourths of that number still continued to view themselves as Christian after being 
members ofthe Mahikari sect for some time (Comille, 1994). Comillealso found that many of these 



Upon returning to the Sekai web site — www.mahikari.org — on October 28, 1999, 1 found no reference to 
the “big attuning” event that was to have occurred over two months before. 
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members tended to accept only those Mahikari beliefs that did not conflict with their Christian 
beliefs. 

In fact, some Mahikari tenets clearly are at odds with traditional Christianity and make its 
relative popularity in the West all the more surprising. It is remarkably Japanocentric. First, Mahikari 
doctrine states that Jesus “came to Japan for religious training” (Reader, 1991, pp. 28-29), escaped 
crucifixion, and returned to Japan and died there at an old age. Second, Mahikari doctrine accepts 
a mythology that declares the superiority of the “yellow” race (among the five races — “Y ellow, Red, 
White, Blue (or Green), and Purple (or Black)” — created by the Su-god). According to Mahikari, 
the mission of Japan is to reunite the five races and restore the emperor as Su-god's representative 
on earth (McVeigh, 1997, p. 73). 

How, one might ask, does a sect with such Japanocentric beliefs gain members among non- 
Japanese? One answer is that nationalistic themes are seriously downplayed — or delayed — in 
Mahikari training outside of Japan. Mahikari adherents can receive three levels oftraining — primary, 
intermediate, and advanced. Because the three stages are stretched over a fairly long period and 
because Japanocentric issues are not introduced until the advanced training — which takes place in 
Japan — adherents are already well integrated into Mahikari before they learn of its theological focus 
on Japan (Somers, 1994). In early training, even the Japanese language used in prayers is given a 
special name, Kotodama (or “language of the gods”), rather than being called Japanese. Perhaps this 
effort to de-emphasize Japan has worked. One survey in Europe revealed that few had joined the sect 
because of any awe for Japan (Comille, 1991). Interestingly, the Mahikari movement in Japan itself 
does have aproblem in this regard. The special attention given Japan and things Japanese has driven 
Westerners in Japan, who belong to the sect, to form a subgroup because of their feelings of 
alienation (Comille, 1991). 

Mahikari's seeming accommodation of other religions notwithstanding, there's more going 
on here than just interfaith good will. Mahikari considers itself to be a “Supra-religion” and its god, 
Su-god, to be a “supra-god” who is in a sense the father of all other gods. Indeed, Mahikari doctrine 
states that after apocalypse members of what it considers the five great religions — Buddhism, 
Christianity, Islam, Confucianism, and Taoism — will “return to their spiritual origins [the Mahikari 
main shrine in Takayama] and reunite under the banner ofMahikari” (McVeigh, 1997, p. 37). Thus 
it becomes more clear why Mahikari wants to attract people of all faiths to the initial training 
programs. Many such converts, who often have found their own religions lacking, are ready to join 
a group that makes few demands, at least initially, and that offers instant solutions to medical and 
other problems with its “divine light.” 

Beyond the three main features already discussed — the promise of healing, the hope ofbeing 
among the chosen “seed people,” and the accommodation of many faiths — there are secondary 
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reasons why Mahikari achieves success outside Japan. For example, Mahikari's emphasis in organic 
farming — which is an extension of its campaign again pollution of all kinds, material and 
spiritual — attracts followers in the U.S. and elsewhere. Indeed, one ex-member with whom I talked 
had considered donating acreage in the United States for a Mahikari spiritual center, but this person 
left the sect before the transfer occurred. 

Finally, one must also examine Mahikari's recruitment methods to get a fuller understanding 
of its growth beyond Japan. Like many other new religions, Mahikari must recruit heavily to offset 
a high dropout rate. By one estimate, of those who complete primary training in order to give light, 
about 50 percent eventually leave the sect, 20 percent become active members, and 30 percent can 
be characterized as “lukewarm” (McVeigh, 1997, p. 18). From what I have been able to surmise, 
recruiting in the West occurs in much the same way that it does in Japan, with heavy emphasis on 
the responsibility of current members to establish networks among friends, acquaintances, and fellow 
workers. 

One strong motivation to recruit is built into the criteria for advancement within the Mahikari 
organization. To become eligible for the intermediate training that follows the initial training for 
membership, one must recruit two members (in addition to paying a fee). Then to gain permission 
to attend advanced training, one must have recruited five members and have paid a fairly large sum 
(McVeigh, 1997). In addition to these personal recruitment efforts, both of the main Mahikari 
factions have web sites to reach the Internet-active population. Such sites include background text 
as well as graphics, such as before-and-after shots of polluted water particles that have been “treated” 
with divine light. One site in California goes a step further in marketing by stating that “We offer 
[a] seven-day trial with no obligation. We are waiting for your visit” (Sekai web site, 1998) 

In summary, Mahikari's success has resulted mainly from its members' need for the 
following: (1) healing of diverse physical and psychological ailments, (2) escape from the coming 
apocalypse, and (3) a new faith that incorporates features of traditional religions that Mahikari 
adherents formerly practiced or indeed continue to practice. In this way Mahikari, along with many 
other “new” religions, plays an important role in current religion and popular culture, both inside and 
outside of Japan. Some coverage of this movement would fit well within any course that aims to 
introduce students to contemporary Japan and its global influence. 
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Missionary Versus Atheist: James Curtis Hepburn and Edward 
Sylvester Morse as Foreign Technical Experts in Meiji Japan 

Jonathan Goldstein 1 

State University of West Georgia 

The Foreign Expert And Modernization in Non-western Cultures 

B etween 1868 and 1912, Japan’s restored imperial government determined to modernize and 
strengthen its rule by directly hiring and also allowing into the country approximately 3,000 yatoi, 

or foreign technical experts, in fields ranging from the building of lighthouses to the writing of a new 
constitution. This tactic was the outgrowth of the hiring of some two hundred foreign technical 
experts in late Tokugawa Japan between 1 854 and 1868. It was also part of a broader effort, in the 
words of the 1 868 Imperial Charter Oath, to “abandon absurd customs of former times and seek 
knowledge from all over the world.” 2 

The objective of this paper is to reconsider the role of two such foreign experts who 
participated in one aspect of Japan’s modernization process, the acquisition of Western medical 
training and biological information. Both men taught biology. The fundamentalist Presbyterian 
missionary doctor James Curtis Hepburn (1815-1911) was both the founding president and professor 
of physiology and hygiene at Tokyo’s Meiji Gakuin University. He was sponsored by American 
Protestants and, unlike Edward Sylvester Morse (1838-1911), was not paid by the Meiji government. 
The free thinking Morse was formally a yatoi, or hired employee of the Meiji government. He was 
associated with Salem, Massachusetts’s Peabody Academy of Science for more than fifty years. In 



1 Copyright Jonathan Goldstein 2000. Used here with permission. An earlier version of this article was 
presented at the Japan Studies Association’s Annual Meeting, Honolulu, Hawaii, January 7, 2000. This article 
should be read in conjunction with the author’s “Edward Sylvester Morse (1838-1925) as Expert and Western 
Observer in Meiji Japan” (Goldstein, 1987). For textual criticism, the author would like to thank Professors Steve 
Heine of Florida International University, Kinko Ito of the University of Arkansas, Donald McCleary of the 
University of Georgia, Richard Rice of the University of Tennessee, and Richard Rubinger of Indiana University. 
For bibliographical and technical assistance, the author is grateful to Mel Johnson of the University of Maine at 
Orono’s Fogler Library; Charles Beard, Nancy Farmer, and Myron House of West Georgia’s Ingram Library; and 
the entire staff of the Bangor (Maine) Theological Seminary Library. Funding for the basic research for this article 
was provided by West Georgia’s Learning Resources Committee. 

2 <TM 

The Imperial Charter Oath is reproduced in Tsunoda Ryusaku, et. al., Sources of Japanese Tradition 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1958), p. 644; W.G. Beasley, The Meiji Restoration (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1972), pp. 322-4; and Peter Duus, The Rise of Modem Japan (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1976), 
p. 75. On Tokugawa experts including Hepburn whose stay in Japan straddles the Tokugawa and Meiji eras, see 
John Z. Bowers, When the Twain Meet (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1980), pp. 63 and passim. 
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